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with ferrous sulphate, and melting it in clay crucibles with nitre and borax. 'The amount of roasted ore treated daily was 3,600 Ibs., containing about f; 02. of gold per ton, so that only about 250 ozs. of gold were extracted yearly, and it is difficult to believe that the enterprise could have been a commercial success.
Later Practice in the Plattner Process.—The system ascribed to Plattner consists of the following operations :—
1.   The concentrate or residue  is  subjected  to a  "dead"  roast in a reverberatory furnace.
2.   The roasted ore is slightly damped with water and charged into wooden vats, holding from 1 ton upwards.   The vats have false bottoms consisting of filter beds of gravel or of cloth.   Chlorine gas, generated in another vessel, is introduced at the bottom of the vat, and rises through the ore, permeating -every part of it.   The vat is then closed up and left undisturbed for twenty-four hours or more, by which time all the gold is converted into soluble •chloride of gold.
3.  The soluble salts are then washed out with water, which is allowed to flow on to the surface of the ore, and. passing through it, drains through the filter bed.    When all the gold has thus been removed in solution, the tailing is thrown away.
4.   The solution   of  gold  chloride  is acted  on   by ferrous sulphate, or some   other suitable   reagent,   by   which   the   gold   is   precipitated;   the particles of the precious metal are allowed  to settle,  and  then are  collected and melted down.
This process may be used for the treatment of small quantities of roasted •concentrate. The principal modifications which were made in it were introduced mainly in order to deal with larger quantities of material.
The Vats.- The vats used for impregnating the ore with chlorine are usually, in California, about 7 feet in diameter, and are made of staves 3 feet long and 2 inches thick, which consist of the best split sugar-pine. They are coated with a mixture of pitch and tar to protect them from the corrosive action of the chlorine. .Liefore being used for the first time, the vats are thoroughly soaked with water to diminish their absorptive action on the chloride of gold solution, but all wood brought in contact with this solution is nevertheless invariably impregnated with a, certain amount of gold. This may be recovered after the vats, etc., are worn oul, by burning thorn and fusing the ashes with suitable fluxes. The*, false bottom generally consists of quartz pebbles, the lowest layer being of the size of hazel nuts, and each successive laver consisting of finer material until, at the lop, a thin layer of line sand (passing a 20-mesh sieve, but retained on a (JO-mesh sieve) is spread evenly over the surface. The thickness of the filter bed (which, is not shown in the figure) is usually from (> to 12 inches. It is supported on boards (A, Fig. I'll), .1 inch thick, in which numerous A-inc-h auger holes are drilled; these boards rest on wooden strips (not shown in the figure), »*) inches wide and 1 inch thick, which do not reach the edge of the vat, and so keep <i clear space 1 inch deep, just above the true bottom of the vat, in which the solution can accumulate. The solution is drawn off by a leaden pipe fitted with a stopcock, preferably of stoneware. Deetken states l that fine sea-shells (consisting of carbonate of lime) have been used instead of quartz pebbles for the filter beds without any prejudicial • result. Talcose rocks, and
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